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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Outlines of the History of Psychology. Max Dessoir. Translated by 

Donald Fisher. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 

xxix + 278. 

In the preface to the English edition we are told by the author that 
this small volume is not merely an abridgment of his larger history, but 
that the manner of treatment is somewhat altered in that a larger field 
is reviewed — the large volume contained only the modern German psy- 
chology — and some of the ground included in the former volume presented 
from an altered viewpoint. The leading concepts, however, have been 
retained. 

There have always been, we are told, three sources of interest to which 
may be traced investigations of mental life. The disciplines correspond- 
ing to these three interests are termed by the author psychosophy, psy- 
chology, and psychognosis. Under the first we find theological and meta- 
physical doctrines of an immortal soul-substance; the second is psy- 
chology proper, whose chief concept is that of " a principle of activity at 
work within the human body." It is one of the good features of the 
book that these two distinct interests are more or less separated. In fact 
it would have been a decided advantage if the difference in these two 
viewpoints had been even more strongly emphasized throughout the book. 
The third, psychognosis, has to do with the character of one's fellowmen. 
It is a knowledge of human nature obtained from proverbs and poetry, 
from works of art, from autobiographies, etc. It is certainly, if of any, 
of minor importance to a history of psychology, and Dessoir merely gives 
a sketch of the field in the preface and makes no further reference to it. 

There are four divisions to the book, treating respectively of the 
ancient conception of the life of the souls, the doctrine of the soul in the 
Middle Ages, the psychology of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and the psychology of recent times. 

The first interest in the soul was a theological one. Here we find the 
doctrine of transmutation of Pythagoras, Empedoeles, and Heraelitus. 
Along with this treatment runs a biological interpretation. In Plato's 
philosophy, besides a development of his ethical interests are truly psy- 
chological observations of the laws of association. Under the genetic- 
rational psychology of Aristotle is given his description of the three souls 
and their location and his idea of the double vovs, as well as his descrip- 
tion of perception and the emotions. A sketch of the ethics of the 
Epicureans and the Stoics and the mysticism of Plotinus, as far as they 
are concerned with a concept of the soul, are introduced, and a number 
of pages are devoted to the interesting doctrines of Augustine, who advo- 
cated a study of the purely psychical — an analysis of consciousness and a 
classification of mental states " and thus indicated for the first time the 
possibility of psychology as an independent science." 

In the Middle Ages the various tendencies of the modern doctrines of 
the soul were established. The St. Victors, although they did use ration- 
alistic expressions, described conscious life as a " stream " and directed 
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their attention principally to the facts of the will and feeling. Among 
the Arabs Alhazen was surprisingly scientific. Not only did he write an 
" Optics," but his theories of apperception and unconscious inference 
were most noteworthy. Dessoir says : " These doctrines of the Arabs were 
an intimation that some day a Helmholtz would appear." Not less scien- 
tific were Telesio's theory of the education of the sense of touch and 
Campanella's treatment of the threshold of sensation. Ludovieus Vives 
insisted upon a separation of psychology and philosophy. The former 
must engage in a study of mental phenomena and their laws. In Eng- 
land Roger Bacon, influenced by Alhazen, adopted an empirical attitude 
toward the study of the soul, and Kepler and Galileo encouraged an 
accurate quantitative deduction and mechanical interpretation. Along 
with these men, however, we find those strongly influenced by theological 
interests and mystical dispositions, those who took the Trinity as a pat- 
tern for their descriptions. In the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the most 
important representative of scholastic philosophy, we again find the dia- 
lectic method. He tried to unite sensationalism and rationalism. For 
him the accidental and essential in things correspond to the sensible and 
rational faculties of knowledge. 

The psychology of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries begins 
with Descartes, whose interest, however, was philosophical rather than 
psychological. His method, too, was constructive and not analytical as 
was that of Vives. In the writing of Hobbes "the notion of a mechan- 
ical impulsion of conscious content appears already in rather palpable 
form." Malebranehe was more empirical in his psychology. His ob- 
servations on sense illusions were the most thorough thus far attempted, 
although they were instigated by philosophic motives. He was also inter- 
ested in psychological investigations and indeed he was as a psychologist 
superior to Descartes and Hobbes as well as to Spinoza, whose ambiguous 
and fruitless treatment of psychological problems helped to bring this 
need (of an epistemological critique of psychology) to greater realiza- 
tion." The epistemological problems were the basis for Locke's and 
Hume's investigations. David Hartley, interested in an explanation of 
life, adopted a theory of association of ideas, and the theory of the sensa- 
tionalist Condillac was a forerunner of that of Herbart! Tetens de- 
serves the title of the father of psychology not as the author of the 
classification of mental states or as the representative of faculty psy- 
chology, but as an analyst. For Leibnitz psychology was the funda- 
mental principle of philosophy. The idea of the unifying principle in 
consciousness, growing out of the teachings of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics, reached its climax in his psychology. In Wolff's rational psy- 
chology we again meet with the concept of mental faculties. Crusius also 
defended the doctrine of faculties so energetically attacked by Locke. 

This brings us to a long description of the Kantian criticism of 
rational and empirical psychology, which introduces the psychology of 
recent times. It is not justifiable, says Dessoir, to support the nativistic 
theory of space perception on the Kantian doctrines, " on the other hand, 
the psychology which turns its attention especially toward relations, form 
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qualities, complexes, etc., may rightly credit itself with origin from 
Kant." The doctrine of mental faculties again appears in the teachings 
of Eeinhold and is opposed by G. E. Schulze. The dialectic philosophy 
of Fiehte emphasizes the unity of the soul and its form-creating energy. 
After a sketch of Hegel's system, there follows the nature psychology of 
Mesmer and Schilling, Eschenmayer and Schubert, etc. Fries and 
Beneke believed psychology should form the basis of all historical sciences 
and metaphysics. Fries combated a mechanical interpretation of psychic 
phenomena and pictured the soul as a complex of dispositions. Beneke 
opposed the faculty psychology and maintained that the mind was a 
process, a flux and transformation. Herbart applied the concept of 
force in his description of consciousness and his school encouraged the 
empirical tendency of the science. 

Finally, we have the founding of modern psychology. Condillac is 
mentioned as the first of the modern French psychologists. Gall's 
phrenology influenced psychological development. Maine de Biran used 
the feeling of voluntary effort as a basis for a voluntaristic psychology. 
Against the " sentimental " philosophy of Jouffroy and Cousin was op- 
posed the positivism of Comte. Taine's chief gift to the science was the 
introduction of the study of abnormal states. Representing English 
psychology, we have the associationists, the Scotch school, and the Spen- 
cerian evolutionists. Of William James's many contributions to psy- 
chology, his theories of mental flux and change and unity of consciousness 
are mentioned. What justified Dessoir in including James with those 
who made " idealistieally inclined contributions to the problem of mind " 
is not apparent. Of the Germans Waitz, Weber, and Fechner are men- 
tioned, and the psychology of Lotze is more fully described. 

The book ends with a bibliography, an index of names, and another of 
subjects. 

It is a most difficult task to condense into a small book a mass of facts 
such as Dessoir has collected and yet make the work thoroughly intel- 
ligible. This Dessoir has to a large extent succeeded in doing. The 
treatise remains, however, a mere sketch and will not be easy reading for 
the immature student. For those with more philosophic training the 
book will be an aid toward systematization. Although in general the 
arrangement of the book is good, some of the sub-titles are confusing. 
For instance, why should the physiological psychology of the Arabs be 
coordinated with psychology as history of spiritual activity under the 
main head of psychology from the standpoint of theologieo-metaphysical 
thought ? From the point of view of an experimentalist it is regrettable 
that more space was devoted to so-called psychosophy than to pure psy- 
chology. A history of psychology, which will be of intrinsic value to 
the empirical psychologists, is still to be written. 1 Let us hope that it will 
come from the pen of an experimentalist. 

Fisher's task was not easy, and although some places might be 

1 Otto Klemm 's ' ' Creschichte der Psychologie ' ' does not quite meet their 
needs. 
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smoother, yet his choice of words is very good and the translation on the 
whole is very satisfactory. Herbert Sidney Langfeld. 

Harvard University. 

The Principles of Science. W. F. Cooley. New York : Henry Holt and 
Company. 1912. Pp. iv4-245. 

In this book the author treats his subject-matter in three parts, which 
are entitled, respectively, " Methods," " Results, Empirical Principles," 
and " Basal Principles." The first part discusses the definition of scien- 
tific knowledge, the fundamental modes of procedure in science, the use 
of analogy, and the criteria of truth; the second deals with concepts like 
matter, energy, law, and evolution; the third takes up the fundamental 
postulates, including the question of rationality and the existence of an 
external world. While the discussion, owing to its subject-matter, in- 
evitably leans towards the abstract, the author is on the whole very suc- 
cessful in presenting his material in a manner adapted to the beginner 
and in stimulating him to reflect on questions that lie just beyond the 
circle within which the physical sciences ply their trade. Whether the 
logical order of presentation — Methods, Results, and Basal Principles — 
coincides with the pedagogical order is doubtless open to debate, yet the 
book can be recommended to those who are interested in the approach to 
philosophy from the side of science. To each chapter is appended a set 
of questions which lend themselves well to class-room purposes. 

Since the aim of a book like this is to encourage philosophic reflection 
on the procedure and content of the sciences, the philosophical standpoint 
which it embodies is a matter of primary importance. And this stand- 
point, like every other standpoint in philosophy, is bound to provoke 
criticism and dissent. It may plausibly be charged that the author falls 
into the old, familiar formalism and abstractness which has been the bane 
of logic for so many generations. While not stated in so many words, 
the point of view which the author adopts commits us once more to the 
assumption that the mind exercises its powers upon a world which, so far 
as the knowing processes are concerned, merely lends its presence as so 
much passive and ready-made material. This assumption to a certain 
extent neutralizes the discussion of important topics. Science, for ex- 
ample, is said to confine itself to ideal eases, but the relation of the ideal 
to the actual is not made suificiently clear. Philosophy is held to find its 
subject-matter in the vague, in "the penumbra, not the strongly lighted 
part, of the domain of inquiry " (p. 12), which carries with it the inevi- 
table connotation that philosophy is primarily a variety of salaried dream- 
ing, and ignores the fact that it may be as definite in its own field as 
other subjects, but differentiates itself from them in the questions which 
it seeks to answer. Positivism is criticized because of its rigid separation 
between datum of sense and the operations of thought, yet this great gulf 
remains when the discussion is finished. This lack of a concrete guiding 
principle appears also in the discussion of analogy and of matter and 
substance. The chapter on the criteria of truth contrasts, indeed, the 
absolutistie with the pragmatic temper and programme, but is less posi- 



